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in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
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astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
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FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Demand for accommodations for the 
July institutes is heavy and the capacity 
of the dormitories will be taxed to the limit. 
Reservations are coming in for the Family 
Fellowship weeks and the Institute of 
World Affairs. The latter program ought 


’ to be particularly interesting, in view of 


the bewildering changes in the interna- 
tional situation since Ferry Beachers 
gathered around the radio with solemn 
faces Sept. 1, 1939. . 

The many Ferry Beach friends of War- 
ren J. Guild will sympathize with him in 
the loss of his wife. 
were present at the funeral June 27 at the 
Guild home in Arlington, Mass. In 1917 
Mrs. Guild, as Anna V. Jones, started 
coming to Ferry Beach, where she met 
Warren. Cheerful, friendly, alert, Anna 
Guild was always an enjoyable companion. 
Mr. Guild was treasurer of the F. B. P. A. 
last year and has been prominent in the 
Institute of World Affairs from its be- 
ginning. 

Rev. Douglas Robbins of Orange, Mass., 
chairman of the nominating committee, 
has made the following report: President, 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Newark, N. J.; 
vice-president, Rey. Weston A. Cate, 
Auburn, Maine; treasurer, Audessa A. 
Newbegin, Danvers, Mass.;secretary, Rob- 
ert F. Needham, Arlington, Mass.; direc- 
tors, Mrs. Minot Inman, Foxboro, Mass., 
Marjorie Upton, Salem, Mass., Frederick 
N. Allen, Portland, Maine. Ballots have 
been printed listing these nominees and 
space allowed for other nominations if a 
member so desires. These ballots will be 
available at the Quillen up to the annual 
meeting Aug. 1. Ballots will be mailed to 
any member with 1940 dues paid who does 
not expect to be at Ferry Beach prior to 
the annual meeting. 

Secretary Needham and his father had 
their left hands badly lacerated in an acci- 
dent at the Quillen June 29. They man- 
aged to get over to the Webber Hospital 
in Biddeford, where stitches were taken in 
the wounds. Clarence Needham was taken 
to the hospital by Mrs. Mabelle Sodergren 
that evening for further treatment, and 
the following day his daughter Alice came 
on by train to drive him home. 

Mr. Sodergren has completed the con- 
struction of a fine new toilet house at the 
camp ground. The old one was condemned 
by the state health authorities. Located 
near the garage, the new structure is sub- 
stantial in construction and attractive in 
appearance. In building this facility 
thought was given to future expansion of 
living quarters at the grove. 

Owing to poor health, Elmer E. Milgate, 
who was to be the chef-steward this season, 
was obliged to withdraw. Fortunately the 
Association is able to secure the services 
of Mrs. Blanche Rowland and Mrs. Laura 
Wiinikainen Allen. Mrs. Rowland will di- 
rect the kitchen during the three large 
institutes, July 18 to Aug. 4. Mrs. Allen 
was on the kitchen staff in 1938 and has 
been working for Mrs. Rowland at Green 


A number of them: 
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Mountain Junior College the past two 
school years. She will be meat cook 
throughout the season and Mrs. Milgate 
will make the pastries. Mr. Allen is giving 
valuable assistance during July. 

Guests and visitors during the holiday 
week included Mr. and Mrs. Lynward 
Ashton, Lewiston, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. J. O. 
Mundt, Watertown, Wis.; Dr. and Mrs. 
Roger F. Etz; Rev. and Mrs. George H. 
Wood, Everett, Mass.; Rev. and Mrs. 
Warren Lovejoy and boys, West Somer- 
ville, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Steere, Providence, R. I.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Younger, Rev. Josephine Folsom, 
and Frederick Folsom, Pittsfield, Me.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Hubbard, Bruns- 
wick, Me.; Mrs. H. A. Abbott, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Rev. and Mrs. Leslie Nichols 
and Amy Lindsey, Melrose, Mass.; Albert 
Lewis, Tufts College; Mr. and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Wilkinson, Beverly, Mass.; Clarice 
McKenney, Leominster, Mass.; Nadine 
Ratcliff, Winchester, Mass.; Rev. O. Her- 
bert McKenney, East Boston, Mass.; 
Mrs. Helen A. Prescott and her grandson 
George, Braintree, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. S. McKenney, Madeline McKenney 
and Mrs. Martha D. Tuell, Melrose, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Hindenlang’s cottage will be avail- 
able from Aug. 3 to 17. The Alexander and 
Colcord cottages are available. 

Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson is anxious to re- 
ceive contributions to the Birthday Fund 
in advance of the party Aug. 1. The goal 
is $200. Mrs. Nelson may be addressed at 
the Quillen. 

Re FING 


SPIRIT OF OLD 
BUILDS CHAPEL 


On a knoll overlooking the little red 
schoolhouse and the historic Wayside 
Inn in South Sudbury, Mass., a typical 
New England white chapel is slowly 
rising. 

Though the sturdy edifice has a thou- 
sand counterparts in New England, not 
one of them in recent years has been built 
with the “communal spirit of old’”’ as has 
this spiritual meeting place. 

Strictly non-sectarian services will be 
held daily at the chapel by students of 
the Wayside Inn Boys’ School. The pro- 
cedure will be the same that Henry Ford 
has followed at the other havens he has 
created for underprivileged boys. Four 
colonial-style chapels already have been 
erected in schools he has founded. 

The unskilled hands of six-year-olds 
have put bricks in place, perhaps a bit out 
of line, but the experienced hands of ‘‘60”’ 
have set them straight. 

The building, which probably will be 
known as the Wayside Inn chapel, is 
nearly 69 feet long with six arch-topped 
windows on each side. It is more than 30 
feet wide and will seat about 250. An 
organ will be installed to the right of the 
chancel. The basement some day will be 
made into a recreation room.—Schenectady 
Gazette. 
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SENDING CHILDREN TO THE UNITED STATES 


HERE is great power in a good picture. In its 
issue of July 1 Life, a popular magazine, pub- 
lished a picture of the first of the British chil- 

dren between five and ten years of age to arrive in 
this country. Intelligent, good-looking, laden with 
toy dogs, bears and dolls, the larger girls mothering 
the smaller children, no sensitive person can look at 
it attentively without a suspicious mist clouding the 
eyes. They are so like average, well-dressed, lovable 
American children! They make us think of the 
tragedy connected with bombing thousands of homes 
where such children live, and of the irreparable loss in 
the maiming and killing of such an asset to our world. 

With the publication, there come news dispatches 
telling of the horrible bombing of those areas in western 
and southwestern England and in Wales, to which 
thousands from eastern cities have been sent for 
safety. 

Saddening and depressing as the news is, it is 
inspiring to think of the intelligence and generosity 
back of the movement to bring such children to these 
shores and to save them for the reconstruction of the 
world after the war. Life says: ‘Canada is taking 
10,000, Australia 5,000, New Zealand 2,500. Many 
of the children will be dependent on local charity. 
Last week Americans who wanted to care for a British 
child for the duration of the war could apply to the 
Committee for the Care of European Children at 52 
Gramercy Park, North, New York City.” 

At the same time the papers report that Winthrop 
W. Aldrich has taken the chairmanship of a committee 
to correlate relief activities of this kind. 

Doctor Reamon, secretary of the Emergency 
War Relief Committee of the Universalist General 
Convention, in first-hand contact with the situation 
through his work as president of the Syracuse and 
Onondaga Chapter of the American Red Cross, senses 
the need of the hour. He writes: ‘I have a feeling 
that our country will have to provide shelter for a good 
many children in the near future. Should we not be 
collecting names of families in our Zion who would be 
willing to take refugee children? The simple machin- 
ery would be through the Leader and by means of a 
letter to each active minister. Other needs may 
emerge as time passes, but this one seems sure.” 

We concur. We have not the slightest doubt as 
to the unanimous approval of the committee. As to 
that we shall report later. We publish Doctor Rea- 
mon’s letter here and now to prepare the way. The 
world situation affects all of us. Gradually our people 
are becoming aroused to the necessity and to the 
opportunity before us. 


THE DEATH OF DOCTOR WILBUR IN CHINA 


E find in the June issue of Advance a full page 
editorial by Doctor Gilroy entitled “A Story 
of Faith and Heroism.” It deals with the 

career in China of a young American doctor, Dr. 
Leonard Fisk Wilbur, who died recently at the age of 
thirty-three, leaving a heroic young wife and two little 
children. These young people are of prominent 
families. Doctor Wilbur is a son of a former Secretary 
of the Navy and Mrs. Wilbur is the daughter of two 
prominent Congregationalists of Highland, Calif. 

Two days after Doctor Wilbur was stricken 
with typhus fever, he got up from a sick bed to per- 
form a major emergency operation for a Chinese 
woman, which turned out successfully. Previously 
he had given his own blood for a transfusion to save 
the wife of a Chinese villager. 

Recently he urged his family at home not to be 
too concerned about him and his family, saying, ‘““The 
more trouble there is, the more we will be needed.” 

His last letter, which told of a great inrush of 
patients to his hospital, said, “‘We learn of individual 
tragedies that would melt a heart of stone.” 

Advance publishes a letter from Mrs. Wilbur, 
written before the funeral. In it was the following 
paragraph: 

This morning we had a very short and simple en- 
coffining service at the side of the hospital. Phil con- 
ducted that. The other service of burial will be con- 
ducted by Phil and the Chinese pastor, Mr. Wang. 
Leonard will be buried in the foreign cemetery near the 
Minghsien School. According to his wishes, I am trying 
to have the services as simple as possible. He has 
commented several times on the large amounts of money 
spent in most countries for such services and we agreed 
that we would not be among those doing that way. 

He would be much happier to have that money used to 

help some of the living. 


Referring to the shocking carnage of our times 
and to the loss of faith in man as man, Doctor Gilroy 
wrote that the lives of such young people speak of the 
reality and power of faith. And he added this: 


The loss to our mission, the loss to our whole fel- 
lowship, in Doctor Wilbur’s passing, is great, but there 
is compensation in the witness of such a life. There is 
hope for the Church, there is hope for America, there is 
hope for the world, when out of our society there can 
come such strong, courageous young people as Doctor 
and Mrs. Wilbur, living for something high and noble, 
forgetting themselves in the supreme reality of Chris- 
tian devotion to the service of others. It is a great 
record that ought to be emblazoned far and near. It is 
the sort of thing that may inspire American youth to 
new faith and new activity where, widely among Ameri- 
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can youth, there are too great evidences of futility, frus- 
tration and lack of anything to command complete 
loyalty and devotion. The lives of Doctor Wilbur and 
those associated with him give additional evidence of 
that great power in Christian faith and experience which 
can lift men to a high plane and fill both life and death 
with richness and glory. 
* x 


DOCTOR LALONE MUST REST 


R. EMERSON HUGH LALONE, manager of 
the Universalist Publishing House, has been 
compelled to cancel his summer engagements 

and to take a rest. Doctor Lalone has had no real 
vacation since he entered the ministry nearly twenty 
years ago. In the past three or four years he has la- 
bored long hours, summer and winter, at the work of 
the Publishing House and of the denomination. His 
work shows in the new confidence that all feel in the 
future of the Leader and of the publishing interests of 
the denomination. Following the annual meeting of 
the Universalist Publishing House, he showed signs 
of the great strain that he has been under, and medical 
advice to rest is decisive. 

Resting he can do more than many people can 
working. The same disposition to play the game and 
the same cheery acceptance of the things that have to 
be, that have characterized him in the full tide of 
useful and consecrated labor, characterize him in an 
hour of exhaustion. We shall be in touch with him 
continually, profiting as always by his clear insight, 
sage counsel and noble spirit. He probably will go 
on with some of his work even now. Certainly we feel 
confident that the autumn will see him back in full 
tide of activity. 

There are not many like him. His colleagues love 
him as a man and admire him as a leader. There is 
not a selfish hair in his head, and what he is has counted 
as much as his highly intelligent work. 

* * 


A MINISTER GIVES A HUNDRED DOLLARS 


HAVE no salary and no regular job,” wrote a 
minister of our Church recently, ‘‘but when your 
plans are made, you can count on me for $100 to 

add to the denominational offering for the Red Cross.” 

That check has just been received. We know 
that it means sacrifice. This man senses the situation 
better than most of us. He writes: “The American 
people need to be aroused to the immensity of the 
present tragedy. It is said that there are five million 
refugees in France alone. I know a man who spends 
$4.20 a week for tobacco who gave one dollar to the 
Red Cross and thought himself a philanthropist.” 

In a later letter our correspondent expressed dis- 
appointment over the announced plans of the Emer- 
gency War Relief Committee of the Universalist 
General Convention to co-operate with various drives 
for relief funds but not to put on a drive in our own 
churches. 

“However,” he added, “here is the hundred dol- 
lars that I promised.” 

We are most grateful to this unselfish minister 
both for his contribution and for his criticism. 

It has seemed to our committee that we should 
be crossing wires with other agencies if we sent out 
appeals for money to come to us, rather than sending 
out appeals for our people to give generously to the 
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local Red Cross chapters. We propose to make the 
need clear, to keep the situation before our people and 
to act as agent wherever requested. Our object, in 
one way or another, is to see to it that, so far as it is 
humanly possible, the emergency needs of every kind 
are-met. 

Our plans of course will change as situations 
change. 

“T feel certain,” wrote our correspondent, ‘‘that 
we have among us many people of means who, when 
shown the present tragic need, will remember the 
Golden Rule and will give thousands where I have 
been able to contribute only a small amount. By so 
doing they will greatly bless themselves and will give 
our Church a new lease of life.”’ 

* * 


SHALL WE POOL RESOURCES AND 
EXPENSES? 


HAT are the advantages and the disadvantages 
of pooling expenses for delegates to church 
meetings and of making each delegate pay 

the same amount? Under the system the man who 
travels ten miles to the meeting is required to help pay 
the expense of the man who travels 300 miles or fifty 
miles. It is a voluntary arrangement unless an or- 
ganization cares to provide that no delegate can be 
seated and serve who will not agree to such an ar- 
rangement. 

The main objection that we see to the plan is the 
work involved in figuring mileages, and other ex- 
penses, and the main advantage is that all the people 
in the district covered by the meeting are put on an 
equal footing and given an equal opportunity to at- 
tend. 

The theory back of the arrangement is Christian, 
for the fortunate share with the less fortunate. But is 
it communistic? That is the dangerous question. 
All that we see is that it evens things up for a lot of 
people who are in one project and who need to meet. 

But a high-salaried man might have his expense 
account cut in two and a low-salaried man might have 
his normal expense doubled. If we want to make the 
arrangement fair we had better assess the men in 
proportion to their salaries, no matter how long or 
how short the journey that they make to the conven- 


tion. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Mrs. Wendell Willkie won the respect of the nation 
with her answer to the reporters’ question, ““Do you 
think that the wife of a President ought to speak over 
the radio, write for the press and carry on other ac- 
tivities of that kind?’ Quick as a flash she replied, 
“Certainly, if she has the ability.”’ 


“Our liberties stand in more danger from our own 
excitement than from our enemies,” said Attorney 
General Jackson recently. ‘The greatest reliance of 
law enforcement authorities is upon sound and calm 
and dispassionate attitudes on the part of the American 
people and its press.” 


Ellsworth Reamon put the work of the new 
denominational committee on war relief succinctly 
when he wrote, ‘“The ramparts we watch are those of © 
mercy and compassion.” 
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Nature and Human Nature : 
CLXV. The Resources That Are Wasted and Those That Are Untapped 


Johannes 


ROM the standpoint of the birds, the little hill 
farm is an almost ideal nesting place before we 
arrive. There is plenty of water, there are 

thick bushes, old trees, strings left around the fall 
before, and no human beings or dogs. 

So the birds build in places that they would not 
dare use if the house were occupied. When we arrive 
conditions are changed, and we are faced with the 
problem of restricting our use and occupancy of the 
premises until the little birds are out of the nest. We 
are conservationists, and we do not intend to let a 
mother bird neglect her eggs until they are spoiled. 

This year it seemed as if we might have to steal 
into the house quietly after dark, stay in when once 
there, and never use the bathroom. If we went out 
of the sitting-room door, a mother robin rushed away 
from a nest in the woodbine above the porch. If we 
went into the bathroom or out of the kitchen door on 
to the terrace, another brooding robin departed hastily 
from her nest on the ledge of the bathroom window. 
If we went out the other kitchen door we frightened 
three young woodchucks who were living under the 
kitchen floor and who desired to feed in the driveway. 
We couldn’t get the weeds cut out of the driveway, 
for some of them made the favorite salad of the cun- 
ning little marmots. 

And at Joseph’s View, our guest house up the 
road, conditions were as perplexing. If we went out 
of the sitting-room door on to the porch, the choicest 
thing about the place, we frightened a phoebe under 
the eaves. If we went out the basement door to the 
terrace under the porch, we frightened another phoebe 
which had built, as phoebes so love to build, against a 
beam under the flooring. We found repairs necessary 
to one of the main cross-pieces of the porch, for the 
weight of snow had broken it, but, as Tiny said, “‘We’ll 
just wait until the birds hatch and then the mother 
bird won’t desert the nest.” 

But the heavy tread of man crushes when he least 
expects it. This morning when Mrs. O., a weekly 
visitor, cleaned the kitchen stove, she raked out the 
bodies of three little swifts, just ready to leave the 
nest. The mother had built in the kitchen chimney. 
Probably she had done it season after season. But the 
fire this year was built by people cleaning as early as 
the middle of May, and it caught the birds in the nest. 
Of course nature allows for such things. The mor- 
tality rate among birds, what with storms, squirrels, 
black snakes, marauding cats, hawks, crows, what not, 
is high. A thoughtful, considerate person, however, 
tries not to make it any higher. 

I probably have exaggerated the care that we 
have taken, but I will admit that I have not been to 
the bathroom in the two weeks that the farmhouse 
has been opened. Yet there are great compensations. 
The Madame saw the young robins emerge. We have 
learned as never before the quickness of the growth 
of young birds. We have seen the size of the open 
bills waiting to be fed. We have realized anew what 
toil for the parent birds is involved in feeding the 
young. 


And as for the young woodchucks, they have 
been about as interesting and cunning as were our 
baby raccoons two seasons ago. Sitting in the kitchen 
rocker, without moving, I have watched them only a 
few feet away, seen the different amounts of rufous and 
buff on the different young ones, watched them sit up 
like their parents, and start and run for shelter at the 
slightest noise. Coming back to the farm after a week 
in Boston, we noted the growth that had taken place, 
and watched one of the youngsters stretch out and 
luxuriate on the warm concrete in front of the wagon- 
house. 

Chipmunks are easily tamed and we have two 
that come to the kitchen door for food. They no 
longer dash away when we open the screen door, but 
wait to pounce upon what we throw out. Peanuts 
please them, but corn muffins are their favorite food. 
We make an unusually delicious, tender muffin from 
a prepared corn flour which has been out only a couple 
of years. 

It was a ludicrous sight to watch our tiniest chip- 
munk, last night just at dusk, chase our largest cotton- 
tail rabbit out of the driveway. That chipmunk, like 
many a browbeaten man, was surprised and delighted, 
doubtless, to find something that he could boss. The 
Madame advanced the theory that hot corn muffin 
just out of the oven had put a fighting edge on to the 
chipmunk. She did this in a way to intimate that I 
personally was an awful fool about the birds and ani- 
mals, and I retaliated by pointing out that she had 
gone back to the old wash bowl and pitcher in her bed- 
room to avoid use of the bathroom, and that when 
she did steal in it was after dark and without turning 
on a light. It was “pot calling the kettle black,” or 
else it was “‘two souls with but a single thought.” 

Conservation, however, in these United States 
is no joking matter. Whether waste relates to the 
soil beneath our feet so terribly destroyed by erosion, 
or to the trees butchered or the wild life depleted, we 
as a people need to watch out. The steady growth of 
sound conservation sentiment is one of the cheering 
things to be noted in a world of wreckage and ruin. 


* * 


At the opposite pole from the waste of resources 
is the failure to use what one has. Ignorance is the 
root trouble in both cases. 

Mrs. O. said that early this spring she remarked to 
her old mother, “‘I am so hungry for Swiss chard or 
beet greens.”” The old lady replied, “Why don’t you 
go out then and get some greens?” “I have forgotten,” 
said her daughter, ‘what it was back home that we 
used to have for greens.”’ ‘‘Go get yellow dock, not 
the red,’’ said her mother, “‘horse radish leaves and 
milkweed.”’ “TI did it,’ said Mrs. O., “and cooked 
them with a piece of salt pork, and you wouldn’t 
want better greens.”’ 

For years we have had abundant water at our 
lower place and a scarcity of water at our upper place. 
At Joseph’s View we lead water by gravity from a 
spring into a concrete cistern in the basement of the 
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beset with doubts and fears. We have, at times, been 
ready to abandon some ofvur cherished beliefs. On 
occasion our impatience wth the slowness of the 
democratic method of full Geussion has led us to seek 
refuge from the momentrily unpleasant responsi- 
bilities of citizenship by leaing a community meeting 
for the lighter atmospheresf the living room or the 
movie theater. It is at sue times, and they are fre- 
quent in this world, that e need faith, an enduring 
faith, a faith that will helps to take the long view 
when we are perplexed andired, a faith that will give 
us courage to stay with ajb or a problem until it is 
done. 

Such a faith should bebased on understanding 
and reasoning. It ought a be a product of the in- 
tellect so that it will not serius after false prophets or 
cause us to fall before fals:zods or permit us to be 
fanatics. Yet if we are toot effective, there must be 
added to our intelligence th fire of emotion. To the 
cause of democracy and th@ood life we need to bring 
all of the enthusiasm and th fervor that has animated 
the legions of the dictators 

Let us build our faithin man. Let us use the 
state and science and religion for the service of man, 
and let us not regard mamnerely as a piece of steel 
or mortar to be placed herr there for the glory of a 
leader or the extension ofin empire. It is on this 
issue that we find a fundarental difference between 
the philosophy of fascism whether it be German or 
Italian) and the philosophyof democracy. In the 
fascist state men exist by sii@rance of the state, their 
lives have no significance ormportance in themselves, 
but are to be thrown awayat the command of the 
leader. Democracy, on thcother hand, rests upon 
belief in the worth and digity of human personality. 
And the purpose of the deiwcratic state is to bring 
about conditions that will ermit the most favorable 
development of personality.[n general, it is not dif- 
ficult for most of us to subsribe to this view and to 
affirm it as an article of ourdith, but how easy it has 
been for us to emphasizeilie shortcomings of our 
fellowmen and to look forlictatorial methods that 
would be effective in makin:our views prevail. It is 
then that we deny the wow of the individual and 
stand ready to abandon onideals and to lose sight 
of the long view. 

Let us also have faith inthe power of truth. Let 
us be willing to substitute te authority of truth as 
we come to know it from timo time for the authority 
of the dictator; whether tha dictator be a party or a 
person. In keeping this fai: we need to foster the 
spirit of inquiry in the class»om, the laboratory, the 
legislative hall, the public foam, and the press. We 
need to watch carefully thosmersons who in the name 
of patriotism would stifle tis search for truth and 
freedom of inquiry, for it isn that way that fascism 
takes root. 

_ In the face of claims forte superiority of authori- 
tarian control and demands sr the virtual abdication 
of democracy, we need toleepen our faith in the 
democratic method. 

___ That method is one of te finest parts of our rich 
heritage as Americans. Itsacceptance as a charac- 
teristic of American life careout of periods of con- 
fusion and stress and only a reat cost to the Ameri- 
can people. Its continuances essential to the preser- 
on of our liberties, so let wserutinize with care any 
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and all proposals that might weaken it, We must 
not close our eyes to the fact that the success of Hitlers 
ism is in itself a serious threat to the perpetuation of 
democracy, and it would appear that we must build 
up armed defenses that will vastly exceed what would 
otherwise have been our normal requirements. By 
such measures we shall be able to resist a foreign foe. 
But there are more subtle and insidious sources of 
danger, which we must watch. 

I refer to those misguided persons who think of 
themselves as patriots but who oppose on every occa- 
sion those features of life that are the essence of de- 
mocracy. Like little Hitlers, they would make every- 
one conform to their beliefs by prohibiting freedom of 
expression whether in speech, in print, in picture, or 
on the stage. Like Stalin, they would offer to our 
tender minds only the ideas that they approve. They 
would use the schools for imposing their religious 
views on young people and make us fight again 
the battle for religious freedom which was won in 
America at great cost and after two centuries of bitter 
struggle. 

Like the tyrants of Europe they would, in the 
name of race and cultural superiority, drive from our 
land the victims of tyranny and injustice, and thus 
defy the long-established principle that America shall 
be a haven for the oppressed of other lands. In their 
zeal to equal the fascist governments in efficiency they 
would deny to the common man the right to govern 
himself and would utterly ignore the famous declara- 
tion of our revolutionary ancestors that governments 
“derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

Let us not be misled, but let us make our faith 
in democracy a living, driving force that we may yet 
build here in America a civilization in which every 
person has an opportunity to develop his abilities and 
his personality. 

The accomplishment of this aim will demand 
faith in ourselves as individuals. We are not cogs 
in a machine or slaves in a field or goose-steppers in 4 
Nazi army; we are free men and free women for whom 
the world holds many treasures and many pleasures. 
We are engaged in the great enterprise of building a 
democratic society, and to do that we must have faith 
in our own worth and in our capacity for facing life. 
Particularly as we seek employment in 2 world in 
which it seems as if there were more applicants than 
jobs, do we need to hold fast to faith in ourselves. 
If the economic system provides no ready-made open- 
ing for our talents, let us not give way to discourage- 
ment and despair but let us erouz a place for ourselves. 
Let us look for opportunities where thers have passed 
by. Let us direct our merges to the development of 
those opportunities to the ond that wmdety and we as 
individuals may be the gainers. Uf your college ex< 
perience has heen of any value, & should have taught 
you that you need not idlow any smgie, narrow, pre 
scribed course to teats & Yass A warvice in whiek 
to use your talents, 

As whlkeye wtudents yom have stored owt 
course and mate your ywh degen, 46 Hoe 
feel at lows and it you we to make 
your way alone aiid the wararde of business anc ie 


life, 
If democratic torwa A government 
to endure, on inmenon nos 
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their demands should enable you to take your places 
as responsible citizens of the republic. 

Whatever the forces that may assail us from 
without or within it is well to remember that eventually 
the crisis passes and days of reconstruction follow. 
It was so in 1785, it was so in 1865, it was so in 1918. 
It will be so again. When those days come, we 
shall need all the wisdom and devotion that we can 
muster. 

As Americans we are entering a difficult period, 
a period in which our deepest loyalties will be tested, 
our beliefs challenged and our ideals questioned. The 
fact that we cannot isolate ourselves from the in- 
fluences of other powers and other nations has been 
driven home with cruel force. Democracy will be 
threatened as never before. Under the impact of 
powerful forces set in motion long before our time we 
shall see changes in our economic and social life which 
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would have seemed impossible a few short years ago. 
We shall hear proposals which, if carried into effect, 
will mean the gradual destruction of democracy. 
But when those proposals are made, let us not be 
coerced into quick acceptance simply because they 
appear to offer a ready solution for perplexing prob- 
lems. Instead, we may recall with profit our experi- 
ences in handling problems in the college community, 
where full and thoughtful discussion has so often 
shown us that the speedy method is not always 
best. 

On such occasions and at all times let us be true 
to our faith, our faith in the common man, our faith 
in the power of truth, our faith in democracy as a way 
of life, and let us have faith that we, as individuals, 
are worthy to take our places as citizens in a nation 
of free people. So long as that faith endures, we can- 
not fail. 


Frankenstein’s Monster: The Problem of 


Man and Machine 


W. W. Willard 


N 1818 Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, wife of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, published a novel in which her 
principal character was a young medical student 

who conceived the idea of making the form of a human 
being out of material in the dissecting-room and else- 
where such as could serve his purpose. This he did, 
and through knowledge of the secret of life which 
had come to him in a moment of sudden illumination 
when at work in his laboratory he infused into the 
lifeless form a spark of life. The creature breathed, 
opened its eyes and roused itself. It was a monster 
eight feet tall and of horrific countenance. Its creator 
had hoped that it would be of great blessing to man- 
kind, but it awoke to life only to wreak vengeance upon 
its maker and spread terror and havoc among its in- 
nocent victims far and wide. Such is the origin of 
the ‘Frankenstein Monster” so often alluded to today. 
The name of the student who made the monster was 
Frankenstein and hence the monster, ‘‘Frankenstein’s 
Monster.” 

This romance has for more than a century served 
to illustrate the danger lurking in every mechanical 
device that it may become the master instead of the 
servant of its maker. This danger in our contempo- 
rary world has become a devastating fact. The ma- 
chine, matter organized for human uses, has proved 
to be, like the monster in the story, heartless, ruthless 
and infinitely cruel. Reduced to its simplest terms, 
the most crucial alternative facing civilization is Man 
or Machine. Shall the forces of our essential human- 
ity which make for mutual understanding, co-opera- 
tion and good will prevail, or shall inhuman motives 
and controls determine the social destiny of man- 
kind? This is the basic question and current history 
is shaping the answer. 

“The world today,” says Middleton Murry, ‘‘has 
reached a climacteric.”’ The truth of this statement 
is becoming more self-evident every day, and the de- 
finitive nature of the climax is indicated in the ques- 
tion, ‘Can we master the monster which human in- 
genuity has created or shall it master us?” We are 


using scientific means for atavistic ends on a prodigous 
scale and at a daily accelerating rate. 

In the face of this fact there are two expedients 
absolutely essential if civilization is to survive. They 
are respectively inner and outer, and are inexorably 
interrelated and interdependent, as are the convex 
and concave surfaces of the same object. 

The first is a change of mind and heart (the inner 
factor)—a spiritual philosophy of life—which shall 
make for universal good will in place of selfishness and 
hate. Without this change civilization must descend 
with increasing momentum along the road to hell on 
earth. 

The second factor without which world peace 
must be only a dream, is world organization based on 
the inherent dignity of human personality and the 
universal rights of man. These two factors, mutually 
dependent on each other, are the sine qua non of any 
peace destined to endure. 

Whatever else may be thought of the social phi- 
losophy of Marxism, the principle of the unity of 
theory and practice is eternally true. Grapes do not 
grow of thorns or figs of thistles. Social practice 
and social theory are indubitably and reciprocally 
related as cause and effect. If we want a just society, 
thinking and planning will not make it so, but only 
doing the things that make it just. This will in turn 
clarify theory. They that do shall know, and knowl- 
edge thus gained is in turn creative. Theory and 
practice are correlative and any divorce between them 
spells futility and defeat. 

Our basic need today, in face of warring nation- 
alisms, is a world organization built on a spiritual 
philosophy of life that enthrones the concept of hu- 
manity over every lesser grouping. That there is 
only one principle of social organization that can 
achieve this objective should, we believe, be admitted 
by every right-thinking mind. In democracy, rightly 
defined, resides the possibility of a world society that 
can reverse the hellward march of today and guarantee 
social order wherein the rights of every individual, 
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irrespective of race, culture or creed, shall be safe- 
guarded and his potentialities as a person given the 
fullest chance to find expression. 

This will mean both a political and an economic 
revolution. Middleton Murry has suggested the for- 
mer in saying that “European civilization can endure 
only if the constituent nations can rise to the concep- 
tion of a European community.” Substitute world 
for “European civilization” and we have the great 
objective to which destiny is calling mankind, not a 
U.S.S. R. ora U.S. A., but the U.S. W., the United 
States of the World. Clarence Streit in his most chal- 
lenging book, ‘Union Now,” forecast this goal in 
his proposal that as a nucleus the fifteen democracies 
bordering on the Atlantic merge their separate and 
independent sovereignties in a great Federal Republic 
patterned after the American republic with its forty- 
eight states. This nucleus of democracies would wel- 
come into it all other states of the world agreeing to 
the basic principle of equal rights to all expressed 
in the Bill of Rights. The goal would be a world 
organization based on the democratic principle. 

The economic revolution requisite to a just world 
order has been suggested by George Bernard Shaw in 
these words: ‘‘Until the community is organized in 
such a way that the fear of bodily want is forgotten 
as completely as the fear of wolves already in civilized 
capitals, we shall never have a decent social life.’ 
This will mean a revolution in our present methods of 
distribution as radical as would be a revolution from 
fascism to political democracy. Indeed it would be 
democracy in economics. We have achieved a measure 
of political democracy; democracy in the economic life 
of the people is the next step. No more can a state 
prosper without both than a bird can fly with only 
one wing. ‘We must use political liberty,’’ says Dr. 
Joad, ‘‘to introduce a greater measure of economic 
equality, or economic inequality will destroy political 
liberty.” 

Government is a machine, an artificial creation, 
made by man, presumably for the high purpose of 
human weal. It becomes alive and possesses a quasi- 
personality by having injected into it the aims and 
motives of men. Whether as it functions it shall be- 
come a Frankenstein monster to enslave and torture 
or a beneficent agent in blessing mankind and freeing 
the creative possibilities of all, is the great alternative. 
Democracy, dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created free and are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, is the one form of social 
organization that puts a premium on what is best in 
human nature and discourages what is worst. It has 
the promise of peace on earth and good will among 
men. All forms of control from without contain, in 
their very nature, the seeds of discord and ultimate 
decay. 

In these days it is the possibility of the seemingly 
impossible that must lure us on. Struggle is the price 
of achievement. Dreams are translated into facts 


only by those who have the faith and determination to. 


objectify them in concrete expression. It was a Jew 
who centuries ago uttered the prophetic word, “‘Where 
there is no vision the people perish,” the obverse of 
which is eternally true, that visions are validated only 
in action. 

We do well to heed the words of Louis Brandeis, 
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late of the United States Supreme Court (also a Jew), 
who once wrote: ‘‘When men begin to think as hard, 
as intensively, about their social problems as they have 
thought about automobiles, airplanes and wireless 
telegraphy, nothing will be socially impossible. Many 
things which have seemed inevitable will be seen to 
have been unnecessary.”’ 

The next step in the ascent of man, unless he be 
fated to descend into deeper and deeper infernos, may 
well be a jump, for which ages of evolution have been 
preparing, to a higher level of consciousness and col- 
lective life. Modern science is making familiar this 
idea of a jump. We see it in physical science, where 
electrons jump from one plane to another around their 
central nuclei, without assignable cause; we see it in 
biology, where ‘‘mutations,” abrupt departures from 
the normal and usual, signalize a new and unpredict- 
able species. And now we are coming to believe that 
such new “emergents,’’ which defy the orderly process 
of continuous evolution, may and do occur in social 
history where new levels of life emerge without ap- 
parent cause and which could not have been foretold. 

Perhaps we are on the eve of one of these unpredict- 
able jumps to a new level for which the travail of the 
whole creation has been preparing. If so, it will be 
signalized by the outburst of a new consciousness in 
the race, made possible only by the fires of human ex- 
perience through which we are now passing. 

This would be in accord with the principle of un- 
certainty which is gaining recognition in scientific 
circles, and would throw a flood of light on the meaning 
and method of social history. It would also afford a 
rational basis for social optimism and contribute a 
convincing argument for a spiritual interpretation of 
the world process. In the light of this jump theory 
we should be prepared for long stretches, sometimes 
tortuous and painful, of continuous unfolding of the 
human drama, but always in eager expectancy of a 
transition to a higher level that ‘‘in the fullness of 
time’”’ would lift humanity to a higher plane, to be 
succeeded, by an immanent law hidden in the cosmos, 
by another and still another level, each unpredictable 
but to be revealed when the time is ripe. 

When the present war is ended, as some day it 
will end unless civilization is to be blotted out, the 
next step should be in the nature of a jump to a new 
level of consciousness, a consciousness of humanity 
which must have as its counterpart a world organiza- 
tion based on the universal kinship of man. 

This would be a goal toward which the historic 
process has been ever moving by a cosmic law un- 
recognized save by a few clairvoyant prophets en- 
dowed with an enlightened understanding and the 
faith, that. — 

“Sees the best that glimmers through the worst, 
Feels the sun is hid but for a night, 
Spies the summer through the winter bud, 
Tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 
Hears the lark within the songless egg, 
Finds the fountain where they wail’d ‘Mirage!’ ”’ 


Mrs. Shelley’s romance, little as she intended it, 
is a perpetual parable of the danger that lurks in the 
machine lest it master its maker. This modern 
Prometheus is today bringing fire from hell, and until 
it turns again to the truth of the Greek myth and 
brings fire from heaven, civilization will continue to 
wither and die. 
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The last words in Alexis Carrel’s challenging book 
“Man the Unknown’”—words that our generation 
only at its peril can fail to heed—are these: ‘‘For the 
first time in the history of humanity a crumbling 
civilization is capable of discerning the cause of its 
decay. For the first time it has at its disposal the 
gigantic strength of science. Will we utilize this 
knowledge and this power? It is our only hope of 
escaping the fate common to all great civilizations of 
the past. Our destiny is in our hands. On this new 
road we must now go forward.”’ 

* * * 


ONE MORNING 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HERE is a superstition that if a man really cares 
about his garden, he must be found there on 
Sunday morning in a shabby sweater, ancient 

shoes and, if possible, no tie, lopping dead branches, 
raking leaves and pausing now and then to remember 
it is Sunday and to forget how deceitful seed cata- 
logues can be. 

Now I am prohibited from doing these things on 
Sunday morning; but I have a certain devotion to my 
garden for all that. Therefore it was with a great 
deal of amazement and anger that I looked from my 
window one morning last week upon my front lawn to 
discover that someone had driven right across it. 
Not merely cut into the edge, as many otherwise 
loving friends do, but driven right across, making deep 
ruts impossible to repair. And, as I looked, I said, 
“An enemy has done this thing,’”’ and I was extremely 
indignant. 

I went down to breakfast. 

“The coffee is good this morning,” said a voice. 

“Some scoundrel has driven right across the 
lawn,’’ I said, scowling at the coffee. : 

“What brutes there are in this world,” said the 
voice cheerfully, as if dismissing the matter. 

“T’d like to drop a bomb on the fool who cut my 
lawn,” I thought. 

The newspaper rustled. “The Rumanians seem to 
be adding to the general mess,”’ the voice remarked. 

“Y’d like to know who messed up the lawn,” I 
said viciously. 

I took some toast. 

“T wish my lawn was as hard as this toast,” I 
thought. 

And for some time on that bright morning I 
meditated darkly upon barbed wire, huge stones and 
other possible things to upset an automobile which dug 
into my lawn. The sun was blotted out; the coffee 
was bitter; cheerful voices were unbearable; the disas- 
ters of war were of no account. The whole striving, 
troubled world was as nothing compared with my little 
green lawn, my grass, my garden, my worry, my fury. 

Suddenly out of nowhere came the thought that I 
ought to be ashamed of myself; that what was wrong 
with the world was what was wrong with me. But, 
of course, I did not admit this at once; that would 
have been an error and given rise to expectations which 
I could never meet, such as being cheerful at breakfast 
every day and any way. So I merely picked up the 
newspaper from the table. I saw that the world was 
very wide and was in very great need of courage and 
wisdom and sympathy, and therefore one must not 
spend too much time upon one’s own little woes. 
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So I went out and looked closely at my lawn, and 
I declare it looked a trifle more hopeful. 

But do not think that henceforth I shall abandon 
my lawn altogether for the great world. Oh no! I 
shall certainly see to it that an abundance of slender 
but firm stakes stand as sentinels on my driveway. 
For I should be the last man to claim that it is quite 
enough to see things in the right proportion for one- 
self without assisting others to do likewise. And firm 
stakes or stout stones may be a great help to such 
drivers of automobiles as are not noted for their sense 


of proportion. 
* * * 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Donald B. King 


HE 66th session of the Kansas Universalist Convention met 

at the First Universalist Church, Junction City, June 22 

and 28, 1940. The Saturday afternoon session was given over to 
the reports of the officers of the Convention. 

The Rey. Donald B. King, Superintendent, gave the report 
on ‘‘The State of the Church.” He called attention to the great 
decline in the number of organizations in the state and to the 
general feeling of apathy among nominal Universalists. He laid 
the ground work for the later action of the session. 

Saturday evening the Convention dinner was served by the 
ladies of the Junction City church. Following the dinner, several 
“old timers” told of early days in the state and particularly of 
the days of Father and Mother Barnes. The session ended with 
a discussion of the message of Universalism by Miss Mina Miller 
of Hutchinson. 

Sunday morning, the Rev. Argyl Houser of Hutchinson 
delivered the convention sermon. His subject was ‘‘Today for 
Universalism.” 

At the afternoon session the work for the coming year was 
discussed. Action was decided upon along four lines: 1. Co- 
operation in the Forward Together movement for the whole 
Church. 2. Strengthening of the two existing churches in the 
state. 38. Co-operation with other liberal organizations. 4. 
Immediate survey of the possibilities of extension in the 
state. 

Resolutions adopted to carry out this program were: That 
the Kansas Universalist Convention heartily endorses the For- 
ward Together movement of the Universalist Church, accepts 
the challenge, and expresses its desire to co-operate in every way 
possible; that, as the liberal churches in the state are so few and 
the need so great, the Convention earnestly desires to render all 
possible assistance to every attempt to establish or maintain a 
liberal church or society in this state; that the Convention ear- 
nestly co-operate with the Kansas Liberal Federation and urge 
churches to send delegates to its annual meeting in Topeka in 
October; that this Convention request that a denominational 
representative, preferably the General Superintendent, be sent 
to Kansas during the coming fall to work in each of the churches 
for a period of at least one week; that the Convention expresses 
its opposition to the persecution of all minorities of whatever na- 
ture in the United States or abroad, and reaffirms its stand for 
complete freedom of the individual conscience and the rights of 
all people to the fundamental freedoms of religion and speech. 

Officers elected were: President, the Rev. Argyl Houser, 
Hutchinson; vice-president, James R. Calkin, Junction City; 
secretary-superintendent, the Rev. Donald B. King, Junction 
City; treasurer, Mrs. A. B. Pierce, Junction City; trustees, Clar- 
ence Olin, El Dorado, Miss Ella Benscheidt, Hutchinson. 


* ae * 


If you try to work out the conditions of an absolutely fool- 
proof, hundred percent secure economy in which every man is 
king, you are going to put a demand upon the economy which our 
political system certainly won’t stand and which no political 
system which conceivably can be created, can deliver.—Prof. 
William Yandell Elliott, Harvard University. 
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Reactions of Our Readers ) 


A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Enclosed is a copy of a letter recently sent to President 
Roosevelt, which we hope you will be willing to print. 


At a recent meeting of the Lamoille County (Ver- 
mont) Ministers’ Association the following resolution 
was passed: 

“Resolved that, in view of the present world situa- 
tion, we hereby urge our President to proclaim a Na- 
tional Day of Prayer so that both our leaders and people 
may seek God’s guidance and strength, and that His 
will may prevail.” 

We hope that this resolution may receive your 
thoughtful consideration. 

William F. Rogers, Secretary, 
Lamoille County Ministers’ Association. 


* * 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL AND THE REFUGEES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The effort of the Federal Council to resettle refugees through 
the churches, has, of course, encountered the “Fifth Column’’ 
problem. May I ask you to convey the following facts regarding 
these refugees, who came here to escape persecution: 

1. These exiles received visas after examination by our 
consuls abroad. 

2. They entered here through affidavits by responsible 
citizens. 

8. They are under the care and supervision of the American 
Committee for Christian Refugees. 

4. When placed with a church or community committee, 
that body is charged with their care, their support until they 
are self-supporting and their absorption into our American life, 
including the taking out of citizenship papers. 

These exiles are now here. Surely the above arrangements 
are preferable to turning them loose or herding them together. 
So far as I know, no fifth columnists have been discovered among 
them. 

May I express the earnest hope that the churches will re- 
spond to this appeal. 

Charles S. Macfarland, 
General Secretary Emeritus. 
* * 


WE LACK THE SPIRIT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In this dark hour does our religion mean the most precious 
thing to us in all the world? It is either that or it is of no more 
value than a garden club. On the average, we Universalists 
spend far more on worse than useless things than we do for the 
propagation of our faith. Or is it our faith? 

It is certainly worth a dollar each to have a stable Univer- 
salist Church with a few more nice people init. We ought gladly 
to give that much, and some of us more. Any good checker club 
would be worth that. But were we out to do something com- 
mensurate with our name and profession it would call for as 
much of our incomes as governments in a desperate war demand 
of citizens. 

This is not intended as an indictment of our officials. The 
blame is too general to be placed. Dr. Cummins had the courage 
and honesty to tell the denomination where it was heading. Have 
we the courage to contemplate realistically what this world- 
crisis is going to do to us all and to organized religion? 

Let us take a look at what is happening. Human society, 
like the human body, is an organism subject to infections. The 
spiritual infection of our day is the doctrine of the paramount 
rights of the strong—the strong individual and the strong race. 
Viewing Christianity as an ethical concept rather than a system 
of creeds, it is the very antithesis of Christianity. 

The deadly infection of our day permeates all human society. 


To a greater or lesser degree government is everywhere adminis- 
tered in the interest of the strong races and individuals. What 
Christian church is conducted on the basis of Christian ethics? 
Churches are places for nice, comfortable people such as Jesus 
had little to do with. We hold in contempt the masses for whom 
he lived and died. But let us make no mistake. It is those 
masses with whom we are going to have to deal in the very im- 
mediate future. 

Hitler and his allies are at least honest in their dishonor, 
and look upon their enemies as consummate hypocrites who 
neither believe nor practice their Christianity with its Jewish 
ideals of pity and help for the weak. Said Hitler, ‘‘The German 
soldier must have no divided mind and must not be handicapped 
by his Christian conscience.”’ 

The spirit of communism, capitalism and the other isms of 
non-fascist lands have much the same selfishly materialistic out- 
look and the lust of power. They measure life in terms of ma- 
terial productivity. To be happy each must have things, things 
and more things. ‘‘Things are in the saddle” and ride mankind 
to the devil. Something terrible is happening to us and we must 
snap out of it before it is too late. 

We have a fine Declaration of Faith. Could we but behave 
as if we believed it! ‘‘The power of men of good-will and sacri- 
ficial spirit!’ How much? A dollar in four years? We need a 
spiritual rebirth instead of sloppy sentimentalism. Who takes 
seriously our Japan mission in the face of our utter neglect of the 
far greater opportunity and need offered by the thousands of 
Japanese amongst us! 

We need a gospel for the millions, the millions of humanity 
betrayed, plundered, and disinherited, and now the dry tinder for 
a world-wide conflagration. We need to go forth with a gospel 
of redemption that will charm and remake the spirits of men; a 
highway and byway work, no easy job for lovers of comfort. 
We need to give birth to a genuine Christian culture and a new 
and ethical social order, a democracy organizing our lives with all 
due regard to the sacredness of every personality. 

It must rise far above the spirit of denominationalism. This 
is no day for ecclesiasticism, nor for ecclesiastical isolationism. 
Let us set up a standard of freedom to which we invite all men 
of good-will and sacrificial spirit. 

Our constitution and usages are sufficiently broad and mobile 
to permit the General Convention Board to adopt almost any 
program to fit the demands of such a spirit. It’s the spirit we 
lack. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 

Mitchellville, Iowa. 


* * 


DEATH OF AN OLD FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is to notify you of the decease of Mrs. Lillie J. Thayer, 
who has been a subscriber to your Christian Leader for many 
years. She was brought up by parents who were lifelong Uni- 
versalists—and she inherited the strongest faith from her father, 
John Quincy Rathbone, who never once swerved in his alle- 
giance to Universalism. Her life, like his, was lived in accordance 
with those principles, and while others may have had different 
religious beliefs from theirs, still everyone loved and honored them 
for their loyalty to their belief. I have lived as a companion 
in her home since the death of my husband, who was her 
brother. 

I have enjoyed the Leader with my sister. We particularly 
liked to read about your many journeys about the country back 
there—always looked forward to those articles. 

I was not brought up in the Universalist faith but my husband 
was and, like his father and sister, he never could be any other— 
and I am sure that I stand in line with them too—for after 
having lived in a family like that for fifty years, one could not do 
otherwise but revere and honor their belief also. 

Mrs. F. P. Rathbone. 

Healdsburg, Calif. 
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Our Library Desk 


Ridiculous Arguments 


The Incomparable Book. By Newman 
Watts. (American Tract Society, $1.50.) 


If there are still among us any who be- 
lieve that the ‘Universalist Church” or 
that the ‘Liberal Faith” has “outlived its 
purpose,” let them read this book. From 
the book jacket is a brief statement of its 
purpose, “‘proves that the Bible is so re- 
moved from the standards of literature in 
all other human productions that it can be 
nothing else than the Living Word of the 
Living God.” 

Not only the Bible, but it must be the 
authorized version, for “‘no new transla- 
tion has replaced the unmatched Author- 
ized Version.”’ The type of argument may 
be epitomized in a few brief selections. The 
book of perfect unity: “These writings 
have come down to us in one volume. We 
have no absolutely certain evidence who 
put them together.’ (Some of us thought 
we had.) The book of amazing accuracy: 
“Tt announces” (in the first verse of Gene- 
sis) ‘the existence of God and opposes 
Atheism; acknowledges one eternal Creator 
and opposes Polytheism; speaks of the 
creation of matter and opposes Material- 
ism; declares God apart from and before 
all things and opposes Pantheism; involves 
the freedom of God and opposes Fatalism; 
is of necessity a revelation and opposes 
Naturalism; appeals of necessity to faith, 
not to reason, and thereby opposes Ra- 
tionalism.”’ As Mr. Watts says, “‘it is as 
if the writer anticipated all the arguments 
which would be leveled against the truth 
and answered them in one simple sentence 
of ten words.” 

The book of amazing accuracy: proved 
by, among many anecdotes, Deuteronomy 
22 : 22-24, “The stranger that shall come 
from a far land, shall say,” ete., which 
prophecy was fulfilled when Volney, an 
infidel, came to Palestine and afterwards 
wrote in his book just what Deuteronomy 
had foreseen. The book of amazing accu- 
racy: for even the Standard Oil Company 
was able to use the story of Moses in the 
bullrushes to know where to drill for oil 
in Egypt! Or again, the chronology of 
490 years between the birth of Abraham 
and Exodus, 490 years between Exodus 
and building the Temple; the same be- 
tween the Temple and the Edict of Arta- 
xerxes; and another 490 year period to the 
second coming of Christ. As shown by 
these 490 year periods, ‘‘the evidence of 
one supreme Mind at work in the warp and 
woof of history and scripture, and revealing 
at the same time evidence of the mathe- 
matical precision seen also in nature, is a 
remarkable confirmation of the main 
axiom of this book, that the Bible is the 
incomparable Book, the Wonder Volume, 
the Miracle Revelation of God to man.” 

There is no need to multiply instances, 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


but this book clearly presents to us the fact 
that the leavening effect of the liberal re- 
ligions has not accomplished its full work 
as yet. One point the author makes which 
we could well accept, it was the Bible 
‘fn the hands and hearts of the common 
people,” which gave it its power. If we 
will wait until our young people are old 
enough to truly understand the Bible ‘as 
the history of a people and to sympathize 
with the attitudes that have been held 


toward it, and then teach them its mean- ~ 


ing, its history, its values, they will have 
an understanding they can never gain from 
too early presentation, which with its emo- 
tional involvements leads to the acceptance 
of such ridiculous arguments as Mr. Watts 
puts forth. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 


* * 


Two Short Plays 


Church Bells. By Esther C. Averill. 
(Walter H. Baker Company: Boston. 
35 cents. No royalty.) 


This is the brief story of a family which 
lives within sound of church bells. Every 
Sunday the ringing bells are ignored in 
favor of more worldly pleasures. Even 
the cordial invitation of a church member 
for the family to attend services is mock- 
ingly refused. However, when the daugh- 
ter’s boy friend is arrested for an unwit- 
ting crime and his release effected by an 
old Sunday school teacher, the Morrills 
and the boy’s family, the Prescotts, turn 
about and voice their belief in and desire 
for the church. The curtain falls on the 
two families scurrying to get ready for the 
morning service. 

Though the setting and casting of this 
play would be very simple for any church 
group, a false note is struck when so much 
action and change of heart is crowded into 
a brief Sunday morning. Though the help 
of the church in time of trouble has brought 
many into its fold, the weak time element 
in “Church Bells” detracts much from the 
effectiveness of the theme in this case. 
However, the play does convey a much 
needed lesson. Always the church is 
standing by. 


A Good Steward. By Elliot Field. 
(Walter H. Baker Company: Boston. 
35 cents. Nine minimum copies. No 
royalty.) 

Elliot Field has written a well-balanced 
one-act play with a two-part prologue, 
which is admirably suited for church pro- 


duction. The settings are simple and 
characters convincing. Thirteen adults 
take part. 


A newspaper editorial provokes the situ- 
ation. It commends the Golden Rule 
business tactics of a manufacturer who 
has just died. It conveys to the new 
manufacturer the challenge of continuance. 
The successor is not the only one who ac- 
cepts the challenge, as the action shows. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


In various ways and in divergent lives the 
editorial’s influence is felt. “A Good 
Steward”’ is an effective presentation of the 
inherent possibilities in action embodying 
Christian good will and brotherhood. The 
swift-moving dialogue holds the interest to 
the end. I am sure that any group pre- 
senting this play would find it a pleasant 
and spiritually profitable occupation. 


Florence W. Simonson. 


* * 


Resembles Gertrude Stein 


Political Self-Portrait. By John Wheel- 
wright. (Bruce Humphries, Inc.: Bos- 
ton. $2.50.) 


“Political Self-Portrait,” by John Wheel- 
wright, is indeed a baffling book. The 
writer seems to belong in the same group as 
Gertrude Stein, author of that little classic 
“Tender Buttons,’ which had in it no 
allusions to buttons either tender or other- 
wise. 

One would be tempted not to take Mr. 
Wheelwright seriously, if it were not for 
some comments on his work by writers of 
repute. It is most unusual to find the 
jacket of this book quoting side by side 
with laudatory paragraphs others that 
are withering in their censure. 

Kenneth Porter, well and favorably 
known as a poet contributor to some of our 
best magazines, says that Wheelwright 
‘thas an architect’s sense of form and struc- 
ture. A logical and coherent whole of pas- 
sionate restraint and unobvious nicety 
brings some fresh meaning, some new turn 
of thought . . . . at each additional peru- 
sal.”’ 

But Charles Wharton Stark says: “He 
is weak, weak—reyeling in naif blasphemy, 
picturing himself admirably.” Hervey 
Allen, author of “‘Anthony Adverse,” on 
the other hand, calls him ‘‘a portent of 
modern times whose grasp of facts is dis- 
concerting,” and adds, ‘‘Read what he 
has to say.” 

This reviewer gathers from Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s subjects and from what she can 
understand from an occasional but rare 
lucid line, that he is intensely interested 
in social and labor problems and in the 
terrible complexities that have grown out 
of the European war. 

Perhaps a fair sample of his clearer lines 
is in these opening stanzas from ‘‘You— 
U. S.—Us.” 


O sing the Daisy Chain of grinning Dead 
Heads, 

And come across you Youwhos, who’ll 
support war.. 

Come with pansy petals, and a Penny for 
your thoughts 

Toa little Sing-Song. 


The tin hat of Mars : 

Is passing upside down. Don’t let it drop! 

Empty your pockets of coppers, fillings 
from black molars, 

Plugs and buttons, protested notes, 

Squares and Compasses, Company Scrip. 


Bertha Gerneaux Woods. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


314 Religious Education 
i Institute Delegates, 
> Ferry Beach, 

1939 


EXCHANGE INSTITUTE STUDENTS 


For several years leaders in the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and the General 
Sunday School Association have expressed 
the wish that some summer there might 
be an exchange of delegates between the 
Shoals and Ferry Beach conferences. This 
year the plan is being carried out. Mrs. 
Emerson S. Schwenk of Saugus, Mass., 
has been chosen by the G. S. S. A. to ac- 
cept the hospitality of the Unitarians dur- 
ing the week of the Shoals Conference, 
while Mrs. Dudley Moore, director of 
religious education at the Church of the 
Messiah (Unitarian) in Montreal, will be 
guest of the G.S.S. A. at the Ferry Beach 


Institute. 
* * 


SUNDAY, JULY 21, AT FERRY 
BEACH 


To all Universalists within traveling 
distance, an invitation is hereby extended 
to spend Sunday, July 21, at Ferry Beach. 
This is the first full day of the Religious 
Education Institute (delegates arrive Sat- 
urday p. m., the 20th). Both morning and 
evening offer much and the afternoon may 
be spent in the out-of-doors—on the beach 
or beneath the pines. 

The day’s services begin with church 
school at 9.30 in Rowland Hall. Worship 
will be conducted by Miss Margaret Win- 
chester of the G. 8S. S. A. staff. Then will 
come the division into classes, the young 
people being led by Miss Eleanor G. Collie 
of New York, the adults by Dr. John 
Murray Atwood. At eleven o’clock in the 
grove the dean of the institute, Rev. G. 
Douglas Frazier of Malden, Mass., will 
conduct the morning church service and 
the sermon will be preached by Dr. Clinton 
Lee Scott of Dayton, Ohio. Dr. Scott, 
who is vice-president of the G.S.S. A., is 
to be one of the instructors during the In- 
stitute. 

Sunday evening directly after supper, 
the young people will meet for discussion, 
which the dean will lead throughout the 
week. This first session, however, will be 


in charge of Dr. Atwood. At the same 
hour adults will be meeting and Miss Susan 
M. Andrews of the G. S. S. A. staff will 
lead their discussion on ‘“‘Equipping Lead- 
ers to Lead.”’ 

At eight o’clock all will meet in Rowland 
Hall, when Rev. Harold B. Hunting will 
address the group on ‘‘Making the Bible 
Real.’’ Mr. Hunting is well known to 
church school teachers by his text “The 
Story of the Bible,’’ and more recently his 
book for young people, ‘‘Your World. and 
How to Live in It.”” The day will close 
with a Friendship Circle on the beach. 

Ferry Beach is on daylight saving time. 
Those desiring dinner at the Quillen should 
notify Mr. Needham in advance. 


* * 


RECIPIENTS OF EARLE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS 


Readers of this page will recall the 
Scholarship Fund raised in 1938 in memory 
of Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, income from 
which was to be used to send present and 
potential leaders to summer institutes. 
This year four persons are receiving these 
scholarships. Though each one has been 
chosen for a specific reason, all are alike in 
that they have earned the right for this 
special recognition. 

Miss Mary Willits of Oak Park, IIl., 
secretary-treasurer of the Department of 
Religious Education of the Illinois State 
Convention, used the first scholarship last 
month, at the Unitarian Mid-West In- 
stitute at Lake Geneva. This month she is 
conducting a course for church school 
teachers at the Universalist Mid-West 
Institute at Shakamak. Next year she 
will do some special regional work in re- 
ligious education for the G.S. 8S. A. 

Attending the institute at Shakamak 
this month are two leaders in local church 
work, Mrs. Dorothy Wynkoop, teacher of 
a junior class in Eldorado, Ohio, and Mrs. 
Henry Dale, church school superintendent 
in Waterloo, Iowa. The recipient of the 
scholarship being used at the Religious 
Education Institute at Ferry Beach is 
Mrs. Theodore E. Johnson, of Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Johnson is in charge of religious edu- 
cation at the Church of the Restoration 
and in addition is president of the State 
Sunday School Association. 

Every individual who contributed to the 
Earle Memorial Fund has had a share in 


making possible these annual scholarships. 
Eo * 


CONCERNING SUMMER 
INSTITUTES 


Word from delegates who attended the 
Unitarian Mid-West Conference at Lake 
Geneva—received while the sessions were 
in progress and since—indicate that the 
quality of the institute was unusually high. 
“Home, after having spent one of the rich- 
est weeks of my life,’’ writes an enthusias- 
tic Universalist delegate. And from a new 
director of religious education: ‘There 
were ten of us from Detroit and we are al- 
ready making plans to at least double that 
number next year. I can think of nothing 
more worth while than to have every 
teacher able to attend one of the laboratory 
classes.”’ 

Prof. John M. Ratcliff will be one of the 
instructors at the Religious Education Con- 
ference at the Isles of Shoals this month. 
The subject of his course is ‘‘Personality 
Development for Teachers of Religion.” 

Indications are that the Universalist 
Mid-West Institute to be held at Shaka- 
mak, Ind., July 14-21, will be largely at- 
tended. Mitchellville, Iowa, is having five 
representatives and Waterloo fourteen. 
It would be interesting to know the total 
number of miles that delegates present at 
this conference will travel. 

Some persons predicted a falling off in 
attendance at the Religious Education 
Institute at the Shoals, with the setting up 
of an equally strong conference at Lake 
Geneva. Apparently what it has done is 
to make Unitarians everywhere more 
conscious of the importance and value of 
the summer institute. And they are at- 
tending in greater numbers than ever 
before. Already the Shoals Conference 
has registered 180 delegates. 

From the combined Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion and Church Institute at Camp Hill, 
Ala., Dr. Robert Cummins and Rev. 
William E. Gardner will drive to Shaka- 
mak, Ind., to participate in the Universal- 
ist Mid-West Institute. 

The First Universalist Church in Lynn, 
Mass., for three summers has granted its 
director a week’s leave of absence to teach 
at the Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach. This year, though not on 
the faculty, Miss Alice Harrison is given 
the time and is being sent by her church as 
a delegate. Some advised another insti- 
tute “for a change.’’ Miss Harrison appre- 
ciated the. reasons offered but stated 
quietly that if allowed to choose there was 
one institute she wished to go to and that 
was at Ferry Beach! 
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OUR SUBSCRIBER SINCE 1862 


George Gregg 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


“T am the old duffer 98 years old that 


has taken the Leader since 1862. Have 
kept diary every day since I was 12 years 
old. Am well and healthy. Hoe in the 
garden for exercise. Continue the Leader.” 


SUMMER UNION SERVICES 
IN RHODE ISLAND 


The Rhode Island Universalist Con- 
vention is sponsoring summer union ser- 
vices at the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, as follows: 

July 7, Rev. Charles P. Hall, Valley 
Falls, R. I. 

July 14, Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., 
Ph. D., Pawtucket, R. I. 

July 21, Rev. Gilbert Potter, North 
Attleboro, Mass. 

July 28, Rev. Clinton Davies, Provi- 
dence Community Church. 

Aug. 4, Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Jr. 

Aug. 11, Rev. Charles P. Hall. 

Aug. 18, Miss Mary B. Lillie, director of 
religious education, Attleboro, Mass. 

Aug. 25, Rev. Henry H. Schooley, 
Church of the Mediator. 

Sept. 1, Rev. Thomas Saunders, D. D., 
Harrisville, R. I. 

Soloists from various Universalist 
churches in the state will also participate. 
Children will be cared for during the ser- 
vices by a volunteer worker from the 
Church of the Mediator. 


SUMMER SERVICES IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE CHURCHES 


Dana Klotzle, vice-president of the 
Y. P. C. U., and a student of Tufts School 
of Religion, is student pastor at Gorham 
this summer. The church is closed each 
winter. Mr. Klotzle succeeds Albert 
Perry of Portland, Me., who is pastor of 
the Essex church. 

Rev. Ernest Brown, Jr., is preaching 
for the third summer at Lempster. 

The Nottingham church has been opened 
for the summer with Rev. Will E. Roberts 
as preacher. 


Dr. Arthur A. Blair will preach as fol- 
lows: July 7, Winchester; July 14, King- 
ston; July 21, union service at Nashua 
Baptist church; July 28, Kensington. 

The schedule for the Kensington church 
is: July 7, Rev. Clarence L. Eaton‘ of 
Amesbury, Mass.; July 14, Rev. J. Wayne 
Haskell of Concord; July 21, Rev. Sidney 


J. Willis of Manchester; July 28, Dr.- 


Arthur A. Blair of Nashua; Aug. 4, Cen- 
tennial Observance; Aug. 11, Rockingham 
Association;Aug. 18, Rev. Arthur W. Web- 
ster of Salem, Mass.; Aug. 25, Rev. Arthur 
W. Webster; Sept. 1, Rev. Arthur W. Web- 
ter. 

The services on Aug. 4 and 11 will be 
held at 2 p. m., the others at 10.30 a. m. 

The Portsmouth church is closed during 
July, the Dover church during July and 
August. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


The I. W. A. will hold an open discussion 
upon American interests affected by the 
world conflict on Tuesday, July 16, at 
7.45 p. m., in Town Hall, Warner, N. H. 

Prof. Samuel Flagg Bemis of Yale Uni- 
versity will lead the discussion. There 
will be opportunity for questions and 
answers. 

All members of the I. W. A. within reach 
of Warner are cordially invited to attend. 


AT MURRAY GROVE 


Pulpit Supply 

July 28, unscheduled. 

Aug. 4, Dr. Lyman I. Achenbach of 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Aug. 11, Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, D. D., 
of Dayton, Ohio, resident pastor at the 
grove this season. 

Aug. 18, Dr. Clinton L. Scott. 

Aug. 25, Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, Church 
of the Restoration, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sept. 1, Rev. William G. Schneider, 
North Olmsted, Ohio. 


Annual Fair 


The annual fair of the Murray Grove 
Association will be held this year on Aug. 
16 and 17 in the Ballou House at the grove, 
and will be under direction of Mrs. Mabel 
Crawford of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Craw- 
ford is actively soliciting fancy articles and 
goods for sale. These should be sent to 
her at 688 Madison Street, Brooklyn, before 
Aug. 1, or direct to Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, N. J., thereafter. 

The fair this summer will take the form 
of a Potter Homestead festival, coming as 
it does at the beginning of the drive for 
funds to renovate and repair the house. 
There will be three tables, representing the 
Baltimore area, the Philadelphia area and 
the Metropolitan New York area, in the 
care of ladies from those districts. 

The fair has been a traditional event 


in the annual program at the grove. It 
was started almost 50 years ago for the 
purpose of raising funds for carrying on the 
work. There have been high spots in its 
history, one when more than $2,000 was 
raised in one summer. During recent 
years the proceeds have been about $400, 
a substantial sum in the payment of taxes 
and general expenses. 


MARRIAGE AND BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATIONS IN 
STOUGHTON, WIS., CHURCH 


Recently Mr. and Mrs. Percy Isham 
Hale, members of the Stoughton, Wis., 
church, observed their golden wedding 
anniversary at their home. The women 
of the church acted as hostesses to the 
large number of friends who came to offer 
their congratulations. 

Mrs. F. B. Hyland, oldest member of 
the church, celebrated her 90th birthday 
on June 14. She is in excellent health and 
received the many friends who called to 
greet her. 

On Friday, June 28, a supper for mem- 
bers of the parish and their families was 
given in honor of the 81st birthday of 
Miss Margaret Beattie. 

On Sunday evening, June 23, Rev. Mer- 
ton L. Aldridge, pastor of the Federated 
Congregational-Universalist Church of 
Woodstock, Ill., and for more than 13 years 
pastor of the Stoughton church, preached 
on “A Modern Interpretation of Sin.’ 
The church at present has no regular pas- 
tor. : 

At the annual church meeting in June 
Mrs. Lynne Carr and Allen Skinner, Jr., 
were elected trustees to serve three years. 

The Sunday school has a small but regu- 
lar attendance. Mrs. Anna Cook is super- 
intendent. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society meets regularly 
every two weeks, business meetings alter- 
nating with social meetings. Mrs. James 
Allen is the new president. 


AT ST. PAUL’S CHURCH 
IN PALMER, MASS. 

On Sunday, June 2, the members of 
Palmer Grange attended Sunday morning 


service in a body. 


Graduates’ Day was observed on Sun- 
day, June 16, when services were held in 
honor of six members of the church, one 
graduating from Miami University and 
five from the Palmer high school. 

The annual church school picnic was 
held at Lake George, Wales, on Saturday, 
June 22. ; 

On June 23, the members of Thomas 
Lodge A. F. and A. M. and of Revere 
Chapter O. E. S. attended morning service. 

Children’s Day was observed on Sun- 
day, June 30. Besides a program of songs 
and recitations, awards for perfect at- 
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tendance and promotion certificates were 
presented by the superintendent, Reginald 
C. Kempton. A potted plant was given 
to each member of the school. Six children 
were christened. 

During July and August and the first 
Sunday in September, union services will 
be held with the Baptist and Congrega- 
tional churches. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Royce S. Pitkin is president of 
Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt., and is 
president of the Vermont and Quebec Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian Convention. 

Rev. W. W. Willard is a retired Congre- 
gational minister, living in Rochester, Wis. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter R. Corlett of Oak 
Park, Ill., called at Universalist Head- 
quarters, Boston, on June 26. 


Rey. Sheldon Christian of Brunswick, 
Maine, is the editor of a beautiful new 
volume entitled “Poems About Maine.” It 
will be reviewed later. 


Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk of Saugus, 
Mass., has accepted a call to become pastor 
of the First Universalist Church of Bridge- 
port, Conn., as successor to Dr. Harold H. 
Niles. He will remove to Bridgeport 
Aug. 1 and begin work Sept. 8. 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Canton, 
N. Y., has written an important and in- 
teresting book, ‘Our Prodigal Son Cul- 
ture,’ which has just been published by 
Willet, Clark and Company of Chicago, to 
be sold at $1.50. It will be reviewed soon 
in the Leader. 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., will be the preacher 
July 14 and 21 at our historic old church in 
Gloucester, Mass. Rev. Brainard F. 
Gibbons, Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey and 
the pastor, Rey. Lyman I. Achenbach, 
are the other summer preachers. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., conducted 
the service and preached the sermon at the 
opening service at Ferry Beach, Maine, 
July 7. The service was held in the grove 
under perfect weather conditions. Dr. 
van Schaick was assisted by Rev. A. F. 
Walch, Rev. Walter S. Rounds, Rev. O. 
Herbert McKenney, Jr., and Rev. Joseph- 
ine B. Folsom. 


Obituary 
ANNA V. GUILD 


Anna V. Guild, wife of Warren J. Guild, died at 
her home, 41 Coolidge Road, Arlington, Mass., June 
25, after a shock. She had not been in the best of 
health for several years but was active right along, 
attending church two days before her death. Funeral 
services were conducted at the home June 27 by Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, pastor of the Arlington church. 
Burial was in Mount Pleasant Cemetery, Arlington. 

Mrs. Guild was born at Cambridge, Mass., 46 
years ago, the daughter of Charles and Olive (White) 
Jones of Portsmouth, N. H. She was educated in 
the Cambridge schools and became active in the 
First Universalist Church, of which she was a mem- 
ber up to the time of her death, and also belonged to 
the Social Aid. For many years she was chief clerk in 


the office of the Cambridge city auditor. During 
the last 15 years she was secretary to E. M. Barney, 
treasurer of the Lincoln Co-operative Bank in Lynn, 
Mass. 

Ever a loyal Universalist, Mrs. Guild attended the 
summer meetings at Ferry Beach for more than 20 
years. There she became acquainted with Warren 
Guild, who was brought up in the Amesbury, Mass., 
Universalist church. They were married at Roxbury, 
Mass., in 1921 by the Rey. Arthur E. Wilson. Mrs. 
Guild was a member and strong supporter of the 
Institute of World Affairs Association. 

Following four years residence at Lynn Mr. and 
Mrs. Guild settled at Arlington in 1929 and became 
active members of the First Universalist Church, of 
which Mr. Guild isa deacon. Mrs. Guild was a mem- 
ber of the Friends of the Drama. 

Mrs. Guild is survived by her husband, two sisters, 
Mrs. Ella Cary of Melrose, Mass., and Mrs. Margaret 
Round of Danby, Vt., and a niece, Marion Round of 
Melrose. 


MRS. ELLEN S. ROUNDS_ 


Mrs. Ellen S. Rounds, 98 years of age, and be- 
lieved to be the oldest woman resident of Dover, 
N. H., died Sunday evening, June 30, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Susan T. Hammond, with whom she 
had made her home in recent years. 

Mrs. Rounds was born in Dover on Sept. 26, 
1841, the daughter of Deacon Brient and Annah 
(Twombly) Peavey, and except for a brief period 
was a resident of Dover her entire life. Beside 
the Colonial ancestry of the Peavey and Twombly 
families, Mrs. Rounds was descended from Thomas 
Beard and John Hudson of the first century in Dover. 

She was married at Rochester, Nov. 17, 1857, to 
Holmes B. Rounds. They later acquired a farm on 
the Garrison road to which they removed in 1884, 
and on which was located the log garrison built by 
William Dam about 1679. During her residence at 
Back River, Mrs. Rounds collected many relics of 
pioneer New England life with which she filled the 
garrison. At the founding of the Woodman Institute 
in 1915 she donated the garrison and its contents and 
it was moved to its present spot of preservation on the 
Institute grounds. 

In religious life Mrs. Rounds was a leading member 
of the Universalist church from the time she joined 
it in 1885. In 1895 she was elected collector and 
continually re-elected until her retirement in 1937. 
She was trustee and trustee emeritus of the church 
from 1916. She was a member of the Dorcas Society 
of the parish. She was treasurer of the Rockingham 
Association of Universalists for 45 years. 

She joined Cocheco Grange in 1886 and took such 
a leading part in the organization of Dover Grange 
in 1895 that she was long called the ‘‘Mother of Dover 
Grange.”’ In 1938 she received the gold certificate 
for half a century of Grange membership. In Dover 
Grange she was treasurer in 1898 and 1899. In 
Eastern New Hampshire Pomona Grange she served 
as treasurer from 1898 to 1905. 

Soon after the erection of the Wentworth Home for 
the Aged of Dover, Rollinsford and Somersworth, 
Mrs. Rounds became greatly interested in its work 
and was elected to the board of women managers in 
1899, as treasurer of that board in 1900, and served 
as chairman of the managers from 1921 to 1934, when 
she resigned as a manager, but continued to serve as 
a trustee, to which position she was elected in 1918. 

She was for some years a member of the Dover 
Woman’s Club and was especially interested in the 
civics department. 

She was a member of the Northam Colonists, local 
historical society in Dover, from 1904, and of the Pis- 
cataqua Pioneers from 1907. The latter organiza- 
tion elected her to honorary life membership in 1936. 
She was a life member of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society. She took great pride in the accom- 
plishments of the New England pioneers and was 
also for several years an active and later an honorary 
member of the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities. 

Mrs. Rounds is survived by a niece, Mrs. Edna 
Y. McGeoch of Portland, Maine, and several cousins. 

Funeral services were held on Wednesday after- 
noon from her church. Burial was in the family lot 
in Pine Hill Cemetery. 
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Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS \ 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Received report of ordination of O. Herbert Mc- 
Kenney on May 19, Rev. D. H. Robbins having con- 
ferred fellowship. 

Received report of ordination of William E. Gard- 
ner on May 29, Rev. E. C. Reamon, D. D., having 
conferred fellowship. 

Noted, with regret, the death of Dr. Frederick W. 
Hamilton of Cambridge on May 22. 

Granted letter of transfer of Rev. Harold I. Merrill 
to Maine. 

Granted letter of license (for one year) to Dana E. 
Klotzle. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Benjamin H. Clark accepted on transfer from 
Maine as of June 24, 1940. 
Noted with regret the death of Rev. Edwin L. 
Noble May 5, 1940. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 


FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


Georgia. Aug. 8-11, Atlanta. 

New Hampshire. Sept. 8 and 9, Concord. 
Maine. Sept.16-18. 

Kentucky. Sept. 26-29, Consolation. 
North Carolina. Oct. 1-4, Outlaw’s Bridge. 
Vermont. Oct. 3-5, Morrisville. 
Minnesota. Oct. 3 and 4, Rochester. 
Michigan. Oct. 6 and 7, Flint. 

New York. Oct. 7-10, Oneonta, 

Alabama. October. 

New Jersey. October. 

Ontario. October, Olinda. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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Crackling 


The vicar prided himself on his oratorical 
powers. He used the metaphor of a ship 
drifting and going to pieces on the rocks. 

A sailor in the audience was deeply in- 
terested. 

“The waves dash over!” cried the preach- 
er. ‘Her sails are split! Her yards are 
going! Her masts are shivered! Her helm 
is useless. She is driving ashore! There 
seems no hope! Can nothing be done to 
save her?” 

The sailor rose in his seat, his eyes wide 
with excitement. 

“Let go the anchor!’ he shouted.— 
Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Teacher turned away from the black- 
board, where she had been writing. 

“Read out that sentence, Willie,’ she 
said. 

“«‘FHe was bent on seeing his old school,’ ”’ 
read Willie. 

“Now, children,’ continued teacher, 
“T want you all to paraphrase that sen- 
tence.”’ 

Chewing his pen, Willie regarded the 
blackboard. Then his face lit up. Busily 
he wrote: “The sight of the old schoo! 
doubled him up.”—Omaha Bee. 


* * 


‘“‘What does my husband need most, 
doctor?” 

“Quiet, madam. Here’sa prescription for 
an opiate. I want you to take one of these 
powders three times a day.’’—Portland 
Oregonian. 

* * 

First Actress: ‘“Yes, when I came out, 
the audience simply sat there open- 
mouthed.” 

Second Actress: ‘Oh, nonsense. They 
never yawn all at once.’’—Advance. 

* * 

Mrs. Brownleigh: “Do you think I’m 
going to wear this old squirrel coat all my 
life?” 

Brownleigh (brightly): ‘“‘Why not, dear? 
The squirrels do.’’—-Exchange. 

* * 

A bishop had been speaking with some 
feeling about the use of cosmetics by 
girls. 

“The more experience I have with lip- 
stick,” he declared, warmly, “the more dis- 
tasteful I-find it.”—Advance. 

* ok 

Waitress: “I have stewed kidneys, boiled 
tongue, fried liver, and pig’s feet.” 

Hard Executive: “‘Don’t tell me your 
troubles, sister, give me a chicken pie.’’— 
Exchange. 

a Dae 

Mother (to careless daughter): ‘‘Broke 
yer father’s saucer, ‘ave yer? Well, I don’t 
know what ’e’ll say when he has to drink 
out of ’is cup.’”—Santa Fe Magazine. 

* * 

He: “You are always wishing for what 
you haven’t.” 

She: ‘‘Well, what else can one wish for?” 
—Watchman-Examiner. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The Beginnings 
of the 
Universalist Church 


(1940 revision) 
S by 
A. GERTRUDE EARLE 


THE HELPER 


For Adult Classes 


Price, 20 cents each 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street . . . . Boston, Massachusetts 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


Dean Academy A Seat of Learning in New England 
Franklin, Mass. : ; 
; Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 

Delighttully located in a beautiful old President 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
spockiog together under normal life con- A university college whose large endow- 
itions. 

Courses of study offered (fucdfxuMgrade ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 


through high school, and graduate work. 


2 : ; : distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
Intensive review courses in preparation for 


college entrance requirements. opportunities in all departments. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 

Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. : : : 

Emphasis on character building and stu- For information address the appropriate Dean: 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Income from endowment funds is used to Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
reduce cost of tuition to students. Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B:S., S.M. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

EARLE S. WALLACB Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Headmaster Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Send for catalogue. 


In the Foothills of the Adirondacks 


THE ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


CANTON, NEW YORK 
SUMMER SESSION, July 1— August 9 


IDEAL for Summer Study; Average TEMPERATURE July and August, 68.6 


Guidance Courses Leading to Counselor’s Certificates. 
Education Courses, Including Practice Teaching and Graduate Work. 
Institute of Reading, July 1-13, Dr. Stella S. Center of New York University. 
Visual Instruction Center in Co-operation with Harmon Foundation. 
French and German Workshops and Weaving Center. 
Regular College Courses. 
Radio Guild, University Radio Station WCAD, 
Programs given by Students and Community. 
Carl Snavely’s Coaching School, June 24-29, Football, Basketball, Training. 
Recreational Facilities, Including Golf, Tennis, Swimming, etc. 


Address: DEAN E. L. HULETT 


